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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


In his address to the Congress on January 6, 1942, the President of the United 
States declared "the objective is establishing and securing freedom of speech) free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear everywhere in the world." 


Among the many differences between the War of 1914-1918 and the World War in 
which we are now engaged, none is more significant than the emergence of religious 
freedom as a central issue in the present conflict. 


In his History of Freedom of Thought, published in 1913, Professor J. B. Bury 
said: "The struggle of reason against aananeslaetd has cnded in what now appears to be 
a decisive and permanent victory for liberty." But within a few months the first 
World War began. Bury's statoment morely shows how mistaken a university professor 
can be. Ho was so obsessed by the idea that the church has been the enemy of free- 
dom of thought and speech, that it occurred to him only as a romote and improbable 
possibility that the state might egain deny freedom of conscionce and undertake the 
coercion of the human mind. It seems not to have occurred to him at all that the 

church and the forces of religious faith might stand on the side of freedom. 


Yet both of these possibilities have come to pass. The tyranny of the totali- 
tarian state threatens to put an end to human freedom; and in many countries moral 
conscience and faith in God heve inspired resistance to the forces that would en- 
slave the human spirit. ‘Vie must not stop to recount instances; let us be reminded 
simply of the courage of such men as the Roman Catholic bishop of Munster and the 
Lutheren bishops of Norway. 


If the Axis powers win the present War, there will be no freedom of religion. 
This is not only because of the complete control of the whole of life which totali- 
tarianism enforces, but because there ere especial points of conflict between it and 
the Christian faith. Totalitaricnism exalts the state itself to the position of 
deity, repudiates the relevance to the stcte of the moral law, viciously persecutes 
the Jewish people, seeks to resurrect pagan ideologies, and denounces Christisgnity 
as a religion fit only for the soft and weak. 


The nature of the world's present crisis has been stated in sober but deeply 
moving terms in a manifesto published in the Roman Catholic weekly, The Commonweal, 
for August 21, 1942, from which I quote a summary sentence: "The actual issue at 
stake in the present conflict is the very possibility of living as men, the very 
existence or destruction of the elementary bases of the natural law and civilized 
life, the maintenance or the destruction of the essential principles of Christianity 
in the life of peoples, and the very possibility of working toward a Christian 
civilization." This is signed by a notable group of European Catholic publicists, 
scholars, and representatives of the arts and letters, who ere now living in the 
United States or Canada. Among these are Georges Theunis and Paul Van Zeeland, 
former prime ministers of Belgium; Don Luigi Sturzo, founder of the Party of 
Christian Democracy in Italy; Sigrid Undset, Sir Philip Gibbs, Alfred Noyes; Oscar 
Halecki, leading educator of Poland; and Jacques Maritain, the outstanding Catholic 
philosopher of our time. 
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By war alone human freedom cannot be achieved, but without war today and with- 
out victory for the United Nations, human freedom will be lost. Victory for the 
United Nations will not of itself assure religious freedom, any more than it will 
assure economic justice. These need to be achieved. Victory for the United Nations 
will keep open the possibility of achieving a more free, more just, and more 
Christian civilization, under the new conditions of technology, communication and 
transport; whereas a victory for the totalitarian powers would close this possi- 
bility, so far as our human eyes can sce, wtil their tragie exporinent should 
burn itself out. 


It is possible, granting victory for tho United Nations, that tho problem of 
religious freedom may not take a large place in the discussions of those who draw 
up the conditions of peace. This may be because there is so much agreement as to 
the broad general principles or it may be because there is so much disagreement as 
to the specific meanings and applications of that principle. Yet it is probable 
that more attention will be given to it than in 1918. Among the reasons for this 
are: (1) The fact that the fate of minorities has been so poignant an issue in 
recent years, and these minorities have in most cases been marked by some religious 
distinction; (2) the fact that the anti-Jewish, anti-Christian, pagan ideology and 
propaganda of the totalitarian powers have spawned a generation that must be re- 
educated; (3) the general recognition of the need for deepening the bonds of mutual 
understanding and respect that are drawing the United Nations together, in order 
that the foundations of world order may be well and truly laid. 


The United Nations agree in professing adherence to the general principle of 
religious freodom, but they differ in various matters of policy with respect to ree 
ligion. Great Britain, Norway, the Netherlands and other European governments have 
each an established state church; the United States of America has no such establish- 
ed church. In most of the Latin-American countries Roman Catholicism is the estabe 
lished religion of the state. Russia has made atheism the officidal policy; has a 
constitution which permits freedom of religious worship and of anti-religious propa- 
. ganda; has pushed this propaganda hard, and has not refrained from religious perse- 
cution, but has had to compromise with the seemingly ineradicable religious disposi- 
tion of the Russian people. The people of China profess the practical faith that has 
been theirs through the centuries; but the Christian movement in China is growing 
steadily in strength and contributes far beyond its proportionate numbers to the 
determination of public policy. 


The achievement of religious freedom throughout the world depends more upon the 
religious bodies themselves than upon governments. There is no more imperative duty 
resting upon the churches, as they prepare themselves to participate in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a just and enduring peace, than their duty to reach a common 
understanding as to whet sort and moasure of religious freedom they are ready to 
claim and to grant. The governments have a right at this point to expect of us 
clear thinking and the courege to practice what the Virginia Bill of Rights in 1776 
called "Christian forbearance, love, and charity towards cach other," 


Among the statements concorning freedom of religion that have been issued by 
verious church bodies in recent months, one of the most comprehensive is by the 
(British) Commission of the Churches for International Friendship and Social Re- 
sponsibility, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, May 7, 1942: 
"Religious freedom must include, both for individuals and for organized bodies, 
liberty to worship, preach and teach according to conviction, the right of public 
witness, and freedom to bring up children in the faith of their parents; ond it 
should definitely include the right of individuals to enter or leave a religious 
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community or to transfer from one to another, for a man has no true religious free- 
dom if he is free only to remain in the religious community in which he was born. 
In order that such freedom should not impinge u on the rights and liberties of 
others, it should be subject to a reasonable interpretation of public order and to 
generally accepted moral standards; and no legal penalty or disability should be 
attached to membership or non-membership of any religious community." 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, together with the 
International Missionary Council, has organized a Commission which is at work, study- 
ing the problem of the specific application of the principle of religious freedom, 
in the light of recent cxperience in the various countries of the world. Its aim is 
"(1) to formulate for presentation to the British, American, and possibly other 
sympathetic governments, a memorandum of desiderata in religious and missionary 
liberties, which should be duly considered in tho roorganization of international 
agreements and of national systems that is cxpected at the close of the war; (2) 
to provide a framework in which particular and national problems of religious 
liberty may be seen in world perspective by those who must cope with them in limited 
settings." 


Without knowing what desiderata are omerging in the course of the Commission's 
inquiry, I shall list some of the more important rights that may be claimed in the 
name of religious freedom. This list is tentative only. But it may serve as a basis 
for discussion; it will certainly serve to show how complex the problem is. The 
rights may be grouped in three classes: (1) The religious freedom of the individual; 
(2) the religious freedom of the church or congregation; (3) the religious freedom 
of citizens. 


I. The religious freedom of the individual includes the following rights: 

1. To believe as reason and conscience dictate. The terms "reason" and “con- 
scionce" are used, here and throughout this list, not <s opposed to "revelation," 
but as denoting the human response to divine revelation. 

2. To worship God in the ways which reason and conscicnce deem appropriate. 


3. To live and to act in accordance with such belicf and worship. 


4. To oxpress religious belicf in specch. This includes all forms of expression 
--art, journalism, books, the radio, etc., as well as oral specch. 


5. To express religious belief for the purpose of persuasion, to convince and 
convert others. This includes all forms of religious propaganda. It is the human 
side of Christian cvangelisn. 


6. To cdueate his children in his roligious faith (including both belief and 
action. ) 


7. To join with others in the organized life and work of a church, congregation, 
or other religious follcwship. 


8. To withdraw from such affiliation with a religious organization or community; 
ond, at the constraint of reason and conscience, to change belief, with corresponde 
ing changes in worship, action, specch, education, ond affiliation. 


9. To disboliecve in God, to deny religion, and to act, speak, persuade, cdu- 
eate, and affiliate with others in ways appropriate to this disbelicf or atheism, 


~ 
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II. By the term "church" we designate not only a local congregation, but also 
national, supra=national, and ecumenical bodies. With this understanding, 


The religious freedom of the church or congregation includes the following 
rights: 


1. To assemble for unhindered public worship. 


2. To organize for the more effective conduct and perpetuation of religious be- 
lief, worship and action. 


5. To determine its own constitution, polity, and conditions of membership. 


4. To determine its ovm faith and creed--free from imposition by the state or 
any other group. 


5e To determine its own forms of worship--free from imposition by the state or 
any other group. 


6. To encourage and facilitate action by its members in accordance with its be- 
lief and worship. 


7. To bear witness, preach, teach, persuade, and seek commitment or conversion. 


8. To determine the qualifications of its ministers, and to educate,ordain, and 
maintain an adequate ministry. 


9. To educate both childron and adults. This affirmation of the right of the 
church or congregation to educate docs not deny or exclude the right of the state to 
educatee 


10. To hold property and secure support for its work. 
ll. To cooperate or to unite with other churches or congregations. 


12. Finally, the principle of religious freedom requires that these rights of 
the church or congregation be similarly the rights of organized groups of unbe- 
lievers or atheists. ; 


III. The religious freedom of citizens includes: 


1. The right of the citizen to hold the state itself responsible to the moral 
law and to God; and the right to labor to this end through appropriate judgments, 
witness, and constructive participation in the activities of citizenship. 


2. The right of the citizen to dissent in the name of religious belief (reason 
and conscience) from an act or requirement of the state, and to express this dissent 
in action or in refusal to act as well as in speech. This is the right of so-called 
conscientious objection. It is recognized that the state may rightfully require a 
penalty for such dissent, but the penalty for such behavior on grounds of conscience 
should take these grounds into account. 


These freedoms are the right, not only of individual citizens, but also of 
churches and congregations, so far as these are made up of citizens. They are the 
right, not only of believers, but also of non-believers and atheists. 
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There are limitations, of course, upon what may be done in the name of religion. 
The principle of religious freedom does not excuse acts of ligentiousness or acts 
contrary to public order or to generally accepted moral standards, or justify prac- 
tices inconsistent with the rights of others or with the peace and safety of the 
state. ‘ 


The truth is that religious freedom is not a special privilege which the state 
accords to folk of peculiar temper. It is a right which has entered into the very 
making of the state. It is one of the basic freedoms in any sound Bill of Rights. 
Historically, logically, and in practice, it undergirds and sustains human democracy. 
Without it, all other freedoms are in danger. 


The separation of church and state is a sound principle, but one that is much 
misunderstood. It means that church and state are mutually free, and that neither 
may rightfully control the other. It does not mean that the state acknowledges no 
God, or that the state is exempt from the moral law wherewith God sets the bounds 
of justice for nations as well as for individuals. 


It is. a commonplace of history that every religious group stands for freedom 
when it finds its own liberty impaired. The question today is whether all who be- 
lieve in God will stand together for the freedom of all mankind. 


To that question a mighty, world-wide affirmative answer is in the making. The 
' sufferings of the Jews have awakened new sympathy among Christians. Catholics and 
Protestants have come closer in many parts of the world, as they face together the 
peril of pagan totalitarianism; and there is ground for hope that the Roman Church™ 
may no longer claim religious freedom when it is in the minority but deny religious 
freedom when it exerts control. The decpseated religious faith of the Russian people 
has not perished, and their indomitable courage has begun to dispel misgivings about 
them. China acknowledges with gratitude the contributions of Christian missions to 
her emancipation. 


In the list of rights claimed in the name of religious freedom, I have not made 
a separate classification of rights involved in the conduct of missions. That is not 
for lack of belief in missions; it is rather because the right to conduct missions is 
implied in all of the basic rights which we have named. It is not the special 
privilege of a favored group or race. It is involved in that free exchange of ideas 
and personalities which is essaqntial to the progress of the world in freedom, in 
understanding, and in friendship. 


Shall we of the United States and Canada, here assembled in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, dedicate ourselves to the high aim which the 
President of the United States has declared, of doing all that we can to establish 
and secure freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear everywhere in the world? I am sure that I speak your common mind when I 
answere=Yes. To that mind we are led by faith in God, who "made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth,'y "was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself." ccm 
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